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tory measures affecting our commerce by almost
every nation in Europe, and by the United
States of America. Through the influence of
these measures, our foreign trade, where it
might at least have maintained itself, was lost.
In 1820 the amount of cotton cloth exported
to Russia was I3,203,85iyds.; in 1837 it was
i,126,539yds.; thus our trade has declined to
almost nothing ; and, where it might have been
almost unlimited, had been circumscribed in its
operations. Our exports to the whole of Europe,
with its population of 200,000,000, for the five
years ending 1838 were less in value than in the
five years ending 1820, and are now only double
the amount of our exports to the United States,
with a population of about 12,000,000. Our
corn laws have been met by duties, amounting
in many cases to the practical exclusion of
goods of British manufacture. These retaliatory
measures have operated in a twofold manner
to the injury of Great Britain and Ireland,
by closing many ports against us ; secondly,
by encouraging the growth of foreign manu-
factures/' Thus the Corn Laws were really
the excuse for the heavy tariffs directed against
British goods by foreign nations. In general
bulk the cotton trade showed a considerable
improvement in these years, without, how-
ever, producing much amelioration in the
condition of the ever-increasing number of
operatives.

In the silk industry, certain prohibitive duties
were reduced with beneficial effect. On all
raw silk that did not come from Bengal the
duties were lowered from 55. j%d. to $d. per lb.,